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Unless you understand what you see, 
your class might just as well be invisible. 

A srenowned educational psychologist David Berliner (1994) noted, thedevelop- 
men t of acute perceptual capaci ti es i s a pri mary characteri sti c of expert teachers. 
It only makes sense: the better you become at interpreting the significance 
of what you see, the better the information available to you upon which to 
make sound decisions in the classroom. Expert teachers see the same things you and I 
see. The difference is they see them differently (Carter, Cushing, Sabers, Stein, & Berliner, 
1988; Livingston & Borko, 1989). Experts are abletoobservealearningenvironmentand 
discern critical cuesthatprovideinsightforinformed and intuitivedecisions(Woorons, 
2001). Teachers with less expertise see the same cues, but simply fail to recognize their 
significance for teaching and learning. 

Thegood newsisthat nooneisborn an expert. Expertise is developed and nurtured 
from years of experience, increased knowledge, and deliberate attempts to improve 
one's performance (Ericsson & Charness, 1994). Ericsson, Krampe, and Tesch-Roemer 
(1993) termed the practice that experts use to improve performance "deliberate prac- 
tice." Deli berate practice consists of effortful activities based on the performer's current 
knowledge and skill level and designed to optimize performance on a single, selected 
skill. These activi ties are practiced repeatedly and correctly, with the performer receiving 
immediate informative feedback and knowledge of performance results. According to 
Ericsson (2005), research consistently indicates that differences in levels of expertise are 
directly attributable to the amount of deli berate practice. The skills of an expert teacher 
can, therefore, be developed by anyone who has the knowledge of what makes a great 
teacher and who makes deliberate attempts to continually and appropriately practice 
the ski I Is of expert teaching. And one of theskillsof an expert teacher is perception— the 
skill of seeing. 

This article identifies the perceptual skills of expert teachers and offers suggestions 
for how any teacher can learn to see I ike an expert. Being able to read the critical cues 
in a learning environment allows teachers to identify present problems, anticipate 
potential problems, link immediate problems with previously successful solutions, and 
make excepti on al i n -cl ass deci si on s (O wen s, 2006) . Th ere are reaso ns why expert teach - 
ers achieve consistently superior resultsin their classrooms, and oneof those reasons is 
their exceptional perceptual ability. 

Through the Eyes of an Expert 

Four features distinguish how expert teachers see. They (1) focus on events relevant 
to student performance and learning, (2) make inferences from observations, (3) pay 
attention to atypical occurrences, and (4) observe with a critical eye(Woorons, 2001). 
These traits are further explained below. 

Focus on the Relevant. A primary difference between experts and novices resides in 
experts' targeted focus on events and information relevant to their decisions as teach- 
ers. Rather than being casual observers, experts monitor the instructional environment 
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with a keen eye on the students' technique and learning 
progress. Events influencing instruction and class manage- 
ment also cause blipson the experts' perceptual radar screen 
(Owens, 2006). 

For th e most part, wh i I e n ovi ces observe th e same seri es 
of events, they do not realize the significance of what they 
areseeing, and arethusunableto respond in instructional ly 
superior ways. In a study of tennis instructors' perception 
(Woorons, 2001), novicesidentified a widerangeof observa- 
tions and were, overall, as detailed in their descriptions as 
experts. However, when pertaining to specific information 
relevant to instruction and student skill performance, the 
experts' were far more focused and saw significantly greater 
detail. For example, in observinga volleyball lesson, a novice 
might noticestudent dress, enjoyment levels, or student so- 
cial activity. In contrast, theexpert would focuson thequality 
of theskillsbeing performed, thestudents' understanding of 
theconcepts taught, and thepracticeopportunities available 
to each student. Thus, the perception of experts is sharply 
focused on the pertinent details of teaching and learning, 
and extraneous events that do not bear on learning or in- 
struction are filtered out. 

Draw Inferences from Observations. A second characteristic 
of expert perception isthe ability to make inferences from 
observed in-class events (Owens, 2006). This ability allows 
experts to anticipate the likelihood of future events. Expert 
instructors make inferences regarding athleticism, current 
motor skill levels, and quality of technique, and they are 
thereto re able to speculate on which drillsand activities are 
likely to interest students and improve their performance 
(Woorons, 2001). Their extensive teaching experience and 
broad knowledge of students, subject, and instruction allow 
expertsto monitoraclassand infer which activitieswill likely 
meetwith successfor thestudents, and alsodeterminewhen 
changing the activity will continue the momentum of the 
lesson. The lack of experience and knowledge inhibits those 
with less expertise from fully understanding what might or 
might not happen in the immediate futureof aclass(Carter 
etal., 1988). 

Alerted by the Atypical. It istheunusual in -cl ass occurrence 
that triggers the perceptual mechanismsof an expert teacher. 
The extensive experience accumulated by an expert brings 
with it a comfortable familiarity with the instructional set- 
ting. Theexpert findstheevents typically unfolding in class 
to be common pi ace. The class of an expert is largely orches- 
trated as a set of well rehearsed routines (Baker, Schempp, & 
Hardin, 1998) and anythingoutof theordinary thusbecomes 
immediately obvious to the expert. The atypical can range 
from a student's silent struggle to learn a soccer pass to an 
outstanding trap by an other student in thesamedrill. When 
observing the same activity, the novice, not knowing it was 
atypical, simply overlooks its significance. 

Teachers with less expertisenormally need to consciously 
monitor a class for instructional and managerial reasons. 
Experts spend far less energy monitoring a lesson that ispro- 
gressing normally because they are intimately familiar with 


the environment. In fact, experts often appear negligent in 
their observations of students engaged in practice activities. 
That is far from the case, however, because these teachers 
know the students are appropriately engaged, and they are 
simply letting students learn. They are, however, fully pre- 
pared for an unusual event to occur, which will guide them 
to their next course of action. When the unusual occurs, the 
expert instructor detects it, immediately makes sense of the 
situation, and responds instinctively (Livingston & Borko, 
1989). In contrast, novices, with theirlimited knowledge and 
skill, often fail to comprehend the implications of unusual 
circumstances. 

Analytically Critical. The final characteristic of experts' 
perception is their ability to critically analyze student skill 
perf orman ce as wel I as th e q u al i ty of th e i n stru cti on al even ts 
unfolding before them. The perceptive eye of an expert is a 
critical eye. Because expert teachers believe their most im- 
portant challenge is to improve student skill performance, 
experts observe students practicing or performing and 
compare the technique with a standard drawn from their 
knowledgeofthesubjectandtheirpastinstructionalex peri - 
ence. Experts diagnose instruction with precision and then 
construct and implement solutions for improvement (Bian 
& Schempp, 2004; Woorons, 2001). 

When observing elementary children practicingtheover- 
hand throw, a novice might see 30 or 40 children who all 
appear "busy, happy, and good" (Placek, 1981). An expert, 
however, would critically focuson thestudents' technique. 
Stepping in opposition, proper release, eyes focused on the 
target, and other details required for skillful performance 
would all be screened in the eyes of an expert. In addi- 
tion, organizational considerations in thelearningenviron- 
ment— such as student waittime, level of appropriateness of 
theactivity, and pacingof theinstruction— would also come 
under the critical eye of the expert teacher. 

Combining the four preceding characteristics provides 
an expert teacher with a perceptual capability that permits 
them to draw information from theirobservationsand make 
insightful decisionsthat greatly affect student learning. The 
next section discusses how experts learned these skills and 
offers suggestions for developing and practicing them. 

Learning to See Like an Expert 

Theskillsthat lead expertsto superior performances arenot 
an accident of birth. Rather, these ski I Is are I earned. In other 
words, teachers can in crease their expertise by learning the 
ski 1 1 s of an expert. To d o so req u i res two th i n gs: ( 1) kn o w I edge 
of the skill, and (2) practicing that skill until mastered. Do 
not bedeceived by thesimplicity of that statement. Learning 
theskillsof an expert requires extensiveknowledge and years 
of deliberate practice. To begin, a teacher must commit to 
practicing and refining his or her perceptual skills. Making 
a commitment to the goal isthefirst step in learning to see 
I i ke an expert. 

Focusingon Rdevant Events. Research on teaching expertise 
has consistently demonstrated that experts perceive more 
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detail pertaining to student learning and the instructional 
environment than do novicesor less expert teach ers(Carteret 
al 1988; Livingston & Borko, 1989; Woorons, 2001). A good 
way for novices to see more relevant cues in their observa- 
tions isto strive to increase their knowledge of both motor 
skill technique and the learning environment (Schempp, 
2003). To do so, St. Pierre, Spencer, and Woorons (2000) 
found that practical teaching experience, interaction with 
other teachers, and participation in workshopswere principal 
sources that intimately acquainted teach erswith thein-depth 
level of knowledge required to recognize relevant events in 
a learning environment. 

To assist them to see more expertly during in-class ob- 
servations, teachers might use an observation checklist of 
technical principles for the ski 1 1 being practiced by students. 
Rather than casual or unfocused observations of classrooms, 
teachers can focus on specific instructional features. Using 
this deliberate practice activity will speed a teacher's abil- 
ity to identify such critical components of a lesson as class 
management tasks, student activity levels, teacher clarity, 
effectiveness of lesson transition signals, quality and quantity 
of teacher feed back, and the developmental appropriateness 
of practice activities for improving the motor skill perfor- 
mance of students. 

Drawing Inferences from Observations. The instructional 
observations of novice teachers often focus on student skill 
performances. Those observations usually lead only to su- 
perficial, descriptive analyses. They see what is happening, 
but not why. The underlying reasonsaccounting for superior 
or inferior student performance are often lost on thenovice 
teacher. Experts not only detect errors and successes, but 
are also able to explain them. Observing a poor contact 
in a swing, for example, experts can make inferences as to 
wherein the swing the error occurred based on the spin of 
the ball, the sound of the bat or racquet, or recollection of 
the set-up. Further, they can observe the student during 
the swing and make inferences regarding the student's ski 1 1 
potential and likely success in a game and consequently 
suggest practice activities that will most likely speed up the 
student's learning. 

Onemethod fora novice to practice making inferencesis 
to partner with someone with greater expertise, particularly 
a subject expert. Perhaps one teacher might have expertise 
in the sport of basketball, while a colleague has expertise 
in soccer. The teacher can ask the expert partner teacher to 
provide verbal reports during observations. Verbal report- 
ing is a technique used by researchers to trace the cognitive 
patternsofan individual making decisionsor judgments in 
a specific context (Ericsson & Simon, 1993). The technique 
requires the person to verbalize his or her thought process. 
It may be awkward at first, because verbalizing a thought 
takes considerably longer than only mentally processing a 
thought. In this practice, however, when the expert makes 
judgments, the novice can ask her or him to explain how 
that conclusion was reached. Then they can reverse the 
roles. The novice can describe to the expert what is seen, 



An expert teacher uses a multitude of clues— the initial 
stance, the movement, and even the sound of the bat— to 
evaluate a student's swing and give suitable feedback. 


why it occurred, and what should be done to either correct 
or faci I i tate that acti on agai n . Th i s del i berate practi ce activity 
can take place during team teaching, a student-teaching as- 
signment, or when jointly observing a videotapeof a lesson 
or student performance. 

For moreexperienced teachers, an effective practice activ- 
ity isto make observations during student practice and con- 
sciously attempt to draw inferences regarding student motor 
ability, thepotential of current practiceactivitiesto efficiently 
in crease ski 1 1, and theprobableeffectof thepracticeon game 
performance. By continually assessing the current situation 
for its potential to change the future, teachers will begin 
making inferences— and consequently decisions— like an 
expert. With enough deliberate practice, making inferences 
during observations will becomeasubconsciousroutinethat 
will guide a teacher to more effective instruction. 

Tun i n g i nto the A typi ca I . As teach ers gai n more experi en ce 
and knowledge of the instructional environment, they will 
begin to increasingly rely on routines that allow them to 
teach with greater efficiency and effectiveness. One activity 
that should be practiced by all teachers is the development 
of effective routines, particularly routines for opening and 
closing lessons, moving students from one activity to the 
next, providing information, and engaging students in 
practice. It is in the student practice portion of the lesson 
where expert teachers are most attuned to students, for it is 
in observing practi ce acti vi ties that teach ers can detect the 
level of understanding and mastery of the subject matter 
by the students. Ultimately, thequality of one's teaching is 
measured by the level of student learning. 

Directing the teacher's attention on students during 
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Novice instructors in the Ladies Professional Golf Association 
use a 13-point observational checklist to learn how to judge 
the mechanics of a golf swing. 


practice may be one avenue for initiating the development 
of sensitivity to the atypical. As teachers observe students 
practicing, what strikes the teacher as typical or atypical in 
the students' performance? What causes the atypical and 
what are potentially appropriate responses? Teachers will 
need patience as they are learning to see— which means 
they will not immediately understand what they see. With 
d el i berate practi ce, teach ers wi 1 1 make better sen se of i n stru c- 
tional situations and become adept at finding potential in 
the unusual. 

Becausecognitivepatternsaretriggered by idiosyncrasies 
for experts, less expert teachers should undertakesomeerror- 
detection training. Si nee experts' cognition was activated by 
irregularities in the motor skill, teachers might construct a 
list of common technical errors to look for while observing 
a motor skill performance. Reviewing performances, either 
live or taped, and then identifying errors is sound training 
to develop perceptual skills. 

For teachers with several years of experience, becom- 
ing tuned to the atypical should begin with the routines 
around which the class and instruction are organized. It is 
in the routines where the atypical becomes most notice- 
able, because routines, by definition, mean that certain 
things are supposed to happen consistently in certain ways. 
Teachers should pay particular attention to students during 
skill practice routines, because detecting the problems that 
students encounter during this portion of the class allows 
teachers to respond in ways that make the largest difference 
in student learning. 

Developinga Critical Eye. When observing a class or a ski 1 1 
performance, the knowledge and experience of experts al- 
low them to see great detail and make connections in what 
they see. More important, the detail is sharply focused on 
critical aspects of the instructional events or student skill 


performance(Bian & Schempp, 2004; Woorons, 2001). Thus, 
their analytic abilities providethem with information from 
which they make informed and judicious decisions leading 
to superior student learning. 

The development of a critical eyeiswell within theabili- 
tiesof most teachers. As recommended by Knudson (2000), 
defining thecritical features of the motor ski 1 1 (s) of interest 
will increase the consistency of the qualitative analysis of 
a movement. Knudson suggested that defining the critical 
featureswould help teach ers understand and more accurately 
perceive the fundamentals of the motion. Critical analysis 
may be more accurate if teachers 

get an overall impression of critical features before attempting 
to analyze discrete body positionsthat aredifficultto perceive 
in fast movements... It is important that physical educators 
be aware of the critical features of various movements and 
develop a preferred strategy for observing them. (Knudson, 

2000, p. 21) 

Developingacritical eyeshould begin in theteacher educa- 
tion program and continue throughout the teacher's career. 
The Ladies Professional Golf Association (2005), for example, 
uses an "observation checklist of full swing principles.” The 
checklist incorporates 13 principles: (1) hold, (2) aim/align- 
ment, (3) set up, (4) connection, (5) swing plane (shaft), (6) 
width of arc, (7) levers, (8) length of arc, (9) position, (10) swing 
center, (11) timing, (12) release, and (13) dynamic balance. 
Novice instructors undergo training by using this checklist 
while observing selected performances of the golf swing. The 
useof instructional technology, including the study of motor 
ski I Is on video using the slow-motion feature, isa great asset 
in improving instructors' movement analysis. 

AsDodds(1994) noted, motor skill diagnosis isa primary 
concern for physical educators. It is, therefore, imperative 
th at teach ers u n derstan d th e cri ti cal f eatu res of th e ski 1 1 s th ey 
teach and can detect those features in students' practice or 
performance. Practicing critical analysis of a skill can take 
place whenever a physical educator isobservingskill perfor- 
mances— in class, during a sport event, in another teacher's 
class, or even at recess. Similarly, practicing a critical eye for 
the effectiveness of instruction can be undertaken in one's 
own class, while observing a student teacher, in another 
teacher's class, or when viewing a recording of an outstand- 
ing teacher. 

Summary 

Experts acquire and develop their teaching skills largely 
through experience, education, and deliberate practice. 
With each day in the classroom, teachers increase their 
experience, and through reading, coursework, attendence 
at conferences and workshops, or reflection, teachers can 
increase their knowledge. But to elevate one's instructional 
expertise, practicing critical teaching skills is essential. To 
improvein sport, onemust continually practicesport skills. It 
is no different in teaching. To improvein teaching, teachers 
must deliberately practice their teaching skills. Understand- 
ing how expert teach ers see, and then practicing those skills 
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isyour key to seeing like an expert. Try it and see what you 

have been missing. 
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D e l a q e r 

Cont i nu e d from pag e 28 

to l d th ei rt i m e sand a ll ow e d to coo l down and str e tch wh ile 
support i ngand ch ee r i ngon th ei r c l assmates. Wat e r shou l d b e 
k e pt on hand and mad e ava il ab le to stud e nts as n ee d e d. 

Us i ng Adv e ntur e R a c i ng CORE 

I took up adventur e rac i ng a f e w y e ars ago b e caus e I was 
l ook i ng for a n e w cha lle ng e and for a way to mak e my 
workouts mor e i nt e r e st i ng. Not on l y d i d I find what I was 
l ook i ng for, but I found an e xc i t i ng n e w act i v i ty to try w i th 
th e stud e nts at my schoo l . Th e stud e nts and staff hav e I i k e d 
i t e nough that w e hav e r e p l ac e d our o l d cross - country un i t 
w i th an adv e ntur e- rac i ngun i t. I ts ee msth at adv e ntur e rac i ng 
has many b e nefits and can fit i nto th e phys i ca l e ducat i on 
curr i cu l um i n many d i ff e r e nt ways. I tcan b e us e d to r e p l ac e 
w ee k l y runs or card i o - fitn e ss un i ts; i t can b e us e d dur i ng a 
sports un i t, i ncorporat i ng sport - sp e c i fic sk ill s i nto stat i ons; 
and i t can b e a un i t of i ts own or b e part of a coop e rat i v e- 
gam e s un i t. 

No matt e r how you us e Adv e ntur e Rac i ng CORE i n your 
c l ass, hav e fun w i th i t. B e creat i ve w i th th e obstac le s that 
yourstud e ntshav e toov e rcom e , cha lle ng e th e m phys i ca ll y 
and m e nta ll y b e for e th e y can cont i nu e w i th th e rac e . Ask 
th e m qu e st i ons that w ill tak e som e t i m e to answ e r, so that 
oth e r t ea ms hav e a chanc e to catch up. K ee p i t i nt e r e st i ng 
and cha lle ng i ng. I n the wor l d of adventure rac i ng, i t i s not 
a l ways th e fast e st t ea ms that w i n or e v e n fin i sh th e rac e . 
I t i s the t e ams that work tog e ther. Th i s i s som e th i ng that 
you w ill s ee as you watch yourc l ass part i c i pat e i n th ei rfirst 
adv e ntur e rac e . 
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